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branches of the Government of India, and not justified their
confidence.
Perhaps the greatest factor actuating us was die realisation
that, had we abandoned our objective without attaining it,
we should have brought discredit, not only upon ourselves,
but indirectly upon Lady Houston as a protagonist of British
aviation.
We felt it more especially a bounden duty to her because we
had called the expedition by her name, and were determined to
do her credit.
Not unexpectedly, we soon received a cablegram from Lady
Houston herself, addressed to Clydesdale advising him, in
sympathetic words, not to run the risk of further flights over
the mountains. This message we ascribed to the promptings of
a warm and generous heart, which could not quietly contem-
plate men going to face risks which are the proper lot of youth.
However, the cablegram did not contain any categorical
prohibition, but when it became known that the Government
of Nepal had actually sanctioned the essential second flight, we
were assailed by a barrage of telegraphic messages.
No doubt these were sent with good intent, but they could
not see our point of view, and adjured us in varying phraseology
and for assorted reasons, to abandon the flight. We were too
occupied at the time to examine these missives critically, being
preoccupied with the sole aim of achieving success and justify-
ing the confidence of our splendid backer, and we felt it the
more imperative since full powers in the control of the expedi-
tion were already delegated to the leader and the executive
committee, who were in Purnea.
We recalled to mind the fate of an airman, General Nobile;
as luck would have it one of our party had been well acquainted
with him and his story. He scouted the idea that it was out of
regard for his personal safety that General Nobile acted as he
did in the Arctic, and for which he was broken.
The cynic would remark that before he was broken by his
own government he had already been judged and condemned
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